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THE MENACE OF MOKMONISM, 

BY. SHELBY M. CULLOM, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 



Mormonism, as a menace, has recently elicited frequent and 
very general discussion, which has too often been based on in- 
correct premises or on insufficient information, and the result has 
been opinions so much at variance as to suggest more of the weak- 
ness of overreaching agitation than the strength of defined con- 
viction. It is always difficult to restrict oneself to the strait 
and narrow way of justice, however earnest the intentions; but, 
in the present case, the diversity would indicate that very few 
have even so much as found it. This is not a desirable condition ; 
for the extermination of evil cannot be effected or a subverted 
sentiment reconstructed, nor can apprehension or proper justice 
be brought to bear upon instigators of error and promoters of 
malevolent influences, without unity of purpose, accuracy and 
intelligent design. Napoleon lost Waterloo by relying upon false 
information. Many a fight has failed for lack of concentration. 

Truth may hide in the shadow of the anonymous, but it is apt 
to be a truth which is intended more for injury than justice, and 
it is seldom creditable. The object of contumely often gathers 
strength instead of falling. In the multitude of counsel there is 
wisdom, but in even concerted vituperation there are only weak- 
ness, confusion and abortive energy. 

To reduce a consideration of the subject to its simplest and most 
direct form, let me, without apostasy, propound the question: " Is 
Mormonism a menace?" Apparently, this is still an open ques- 
tion, but assuredly it is one upon which there should be more 
uniformity of opinion and less sentimental agitation, if any real 
benefit is to be gained. And if it is a question worthy of being 
thus universally mooted, it becomes the duty of loyal citizens to 
study it till they arrive at trustworthy and legitimate conclusions, 
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and axe prepared to enforce these conclusions, before the menace, 
if menace there be, grows in the power and possibility of mischief, 
beyond the reach of reasonable reformation. 

It is an axiom, fundamental to the matter, that it would be 
impossible to overestimate the danger to a republic of a tendency, 
either public or private, religious, judicial, communal or indi- 
vidual, to set at defiance, or even to evade or ignore, the laws of 
the land under which the perpetrators claim protection. It is the 
people who, through their agents, are directly responsible for the 
enactment of the laws. It is the people, through their agents, 
who are responsible for the enforcement of the laws. It is the 
people, whether as individuals, organizations, legal tribunals or 
communities, who evade or defy the laws, and the kingdom divided 
against itself cannot stand. Much less can a republic stand un- 
injured by such an internal condition, however small or remote 
the centre of evil influence may be. 

There is no excuse for the man, the corporation, the community 
or the court that would set aside the laws of the land, either by 
ignoring or defying them. When a law conflicts with conscience 
or with inclination two ways are always open for relief. If the 
disparagement is general, the law can be changed. If it is indi- 
vidual, then the individual can move away from under it. There 
is nothing which can justify the deliberate and persistent break- 
ing of any law, and a tendency to attempt to do so is a grave 
menace to the prosperity and integrity of all who are associated, 
even remotely, with the wrong-doers. 

The Committee of the United States Senate, which has recently 
occupied much time in its investigation of a subject bordering 
upon this, has elicited valuable information, and also a large 
amount of garbled or imaginary matter which later evidence has 
proven to be untrue; while indirectly it has instigated many state- 
ments in the public press, contradictory and confusing, pro- 
ducing a most unsatisfactory state of the public mind, especially 
when it attends an effort to induce reformation. Besides, the ques- 
tion at issue in the hands of the Senate Committee is one which 
will be dealt with in the Committee and in the Senate, according 
to such light as has been available bearing directly upon a limited 
problem. It has been incorrectly construed as reaching out to 
encompass the entire matter. In reality, the final conclusion of 
the question at issue need not, of necessity, solve, or even materi- 
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ally influence, the general problem before us. The menace of 
Mormonism is abstract and ulterior. It must be considered and 
dealt with upon its individual merits. No one can deny that there 
was a time, at least, when Mormonism was a grave and serious 
menace to this country. Two of the cardinal features of its pro- 
mulgation were a disgrace and a danger to the integrity of any 
community in which they were factors. I refer, of course, to 
polygamy and hierarchy, as perpetrated in the early Mormon 
Church, which, with their natural outgrowths, constituted the 
serious menace of Mormonism. I am ready to accept the state- 
ments that outside of these influences there is much that is vigor- 
ous, energizing and commendable in the general conditions en- 
gendered by the Mormon system ; but, so far as these two elements 
exist to-day, so far* — though perhaps not so seriously as years ago 
— Mormonism is the same menace to this country that it was in 
the beginning. 

Statistical evidence shows that the practice of polygamy is de- 
creasing. It is apparently dying out. Many assertions have also 
been made, some under oath, that the principle of polygamy is 
already dead. But it has been freely admitted that, to a limited 
extent, at least, polygamous lives are still lived among the Mor- 
mons, obviously justified by the Church, since the First President 
acknowledges himself an active polygamist; winked at by society 
and ignored by courts of justice on account of certain extenuating 
circumstances. Now, circumstances may extenuate many things 
between individuals, and it is possible, I suppose, that, in the 
present peculiar conditions, there are some who honestly consider 
that the extenuating circumstances are sufficient to mitigate the 
malevolent influence of setting law at defiance. As between indi- 
viduals this may be true; but, so far as any law of the land is 
being set aside, defied, under cover and protection of Mormonism, 
Mormonism itself is a menace, regardless of any or all mitigating 
and extenuating circumstances. 

Polygamy, in the abstract, as it presents itself in Utah to-day, 
may not be the serious element in the influence Mormonism exerts 
which it was forty, or even ten, years ago, but the disregard of 
law is no less offensive now than then. If the principle of poly- 
gamy is really dead, the rapidly decreasing practice will soon 
follow it into oblivion. But is the principle really dead? 

In various official spheres, during the past half -century, I have 
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been involved in fighting the evils of Mormonism. I had the 
honor — and, as Mormonism used to be, I consider it a signal 
honor — of preparing the first anti-Mormon bill ever presented to 
a legislature. The Mormons had been bidding for a foundation 
in Illinois, and we had sent them, bag and baggage, after the Star 
of Empire. While I was Speaker of the Illinois House of Kepre- 
sentatives and Governor of Illinois, the question came up in 
various ways; and in the National House of Eepresentatives, 
while I was Chairman of the Committee on Territories, we framed 
an anti-polygamy territorial act for the restriction of Utah. 
Throughout, my opinions have been as strong as I could hold 
them, and have only changed in forty years so far as I have been 
led to believe that the ethics of Mormonism had really changed, 
on the two vital issues which, to my mind, constitute the menace 
of Mormonism. 

In the early days, Brigham Young constituted the Mormon 
Church, temporal, spiritual and material. He was the prophet, 
the priest, the seer, the revelator, the First President, the treas- 
urer and trustee of the Church of Latter-day Saints. In one of 
his sermons, I remember, he said: 

" I never yet preached a sermon and sent it out to the children 
of men that they may not call Scripture. Let me have the 
privilege of correcting a sermon and it is as good Scripture as 
they deserve." I presume that the great mass of his hearers be- 
lieved that he spoke to them from God, and it is easy to under- 
stand how such a man at the head of such a Church must make 
it a menace. There was nothing doubtful about the proposition 
then, but it is now earnestly asserted that the objectionable 
features of the old regime have been abandoned; and lest that 
be true, before we form a judgment for to-day, we should be 
satisfied just how much the conditions have really changed; how 
materially the sentiment and the institution have been, not merely 
temporarily modified to the demands of the moment or the temper 
of the revelator, but radically reformed. If the reconstruction 
claimed has been thorough and is perpetual, then much of the 
menace of Mormonism has been removed. Polygamy alone, to- 
day, is not a menace of the gravest importance; for, though it is 
contemptible and demoralizing, it is a practice so deprecated by 
and abhorrent to all right minds and all sense of integrity in the 
civilized world that, Church or no Church, it must, of necessity, 
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die of its own shame the moment that it comes in contact with 
clean theories and modern lives. It could never have held out 
against the higher sentiments of humanity, even under the shadow 
of its Endowment House, when railways created intercourse and 
real men and women began to penetrate its solitudes. From 
without, not from within, comes the best assurance that it will 
never again be the menacing arm of Mormonism that it appeared 
to be a few years ago, in its unapproachable isolation. It is the 
spirit of evading the law which pervades whatever remains of the 
practice to-day that constitutes the menace of polygamy; and 
more of a menace than even the selfish sensuality which instigated 
the practice. 

The principle of polygamy was born in the guise of a revelation, 
from the mind of one who considered that the practice would pro- 
mote the success of the system of ethics which he was developing. 
It is not necessary to consider or to construe the arguments in- 
dorsing it. It flourished, and Mormonism flourished with it, 
taking no heed of United States law, active in territorial govern- 
ment, until President Arthur, at my request, sent my old law 
partner, Judge Zane, to be territorial Chief Justice of Utah, 
where he still resides, a highly honored citizen. He at once began 
a vigorous assault on the violators of the law and, in common 
parlance, he " made it so hot " for polygamy that another revela- 
tion was promulgated, publicly, at least, relegating the practice, 
so far as it concerned the further contracting of plural marriages, 
to a grave somewhere within the confines of the Temple. 

It is unnecessary either to impute sinister or to criticise obvious 
motives for this change. It came about under stress of dire neces- 
sity. That is sufficient. The significant feature is the fact that 
another revelation could as easily resurrect the principle, render- 
ing polygamy again permissible, so far as the Church is concerned ; 
if, indeed, the Church has ever really considered it in any other 
light. 

It was under the conditions of the second revelation that Utah 
became a State. A proviso was inserted in the act, by the Con- 
gress, that anti-polygamy legislation should be enacted. It was 
enacted; but we know that from the first it has been ignored, in 
some cases at least — effectually proving that, when Statehood 
lifted Utah out of the jurisdiction of territorial law to be a law 
unto herself, the pungent force of the necessity which brought 
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about the second revelation was felt to be removed. There is con- 
flicting evidence as to whether plural marriages are still surrepti- 
tiously performed, but no one denies that polygamous lives are 
still openly lived, right about the courts of justice. 

It is not incumbent upon any one to remain there, if the laws 
conflict with his convictions or convenience. We may not question 
his right to follow the dictates of his conscience; but, where these 
come in conflict with the laws of the land, by which we must 
abide, we have the duty and we certainly ought to have the right 
to demand that he follow them somewhere else than among us. 
It is the common law of self-defence. We should defend our 
country at least as zealously from threatening menace as we would 
defend ourselves. If plural marriages still take place under Mor- 
mon auspices, if polygamous lives are still lived under Mormon 
protection, and if the State of Utah or any other State is unable 
or unwilling to cope with violations of the practically universal 
law, then surely there should be, as has already been proposed, a 
constitutional amendment giving Congress the power to make such 
a law absolutely universal, and then to enforce it. It is a practical 
proposition, for it is not the State of Utah, for example, but the 
United States, which suffers from such dishonor and disloyalty. 
It is one means by which we could forever do away with all of the 
associations of one of the two features of the menace of Mor- 
monism. 

The other menace lies in the spirit of hierarchy, and the extent 
to which its influence is possible, publicly or privately controvert- 
ing the laws of the land and bending them to its purposes. It is 
not the abstract ethics of the Mormon Church with which we have 
the right to come into conflict, for, as a nation, we are pledged to 
freedom to worship God. Every man has the inalienable right to 
accept the faith which pleases him and to believe what he will; 
and I am ready to rest on the testimony that, in many of its de- 
tails, the Mormon faith is a strong advocate of justice, righteous- 
ness and integrity. It is not improbable, as claimed for it, that 
the ethics of Mormonism include principles which, of themselves, 
tend to produce good men. If "by their fruits ye shall know 
them," then for sobriety, industry and thrift, the general charac- 
teristics attributed to Mormon communities speak well for the 
character of the dominance which has curbed and incited them; 
but it is not what a man believes, but the putting of his theories 
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into practice, if they conflict with law, which rightly demands 
public attention and ought to receive punishment when punish- 
ment is due. 

If the hierarchy of the Mormon Church exists as it once existed ; 
if it penetrates, as it once penetrated, into the affairs of citizen- 
ship; if it dictates, as it once dictated, courses of conduct at 
variance with the laws of the land under whose flag it claims pro- 
tection and privilege — then it is a menace, and it is high time that 
we demanded reformation. 

We cannot now, or at any time, too strenuously condemn poly- 
gamy, in any phase. We can never too earnestly denounce and 
combat the tendency of church hierarchy, or any hierarchy, to 
dominate law. We cannot, we must not, tolerate any philosophy, 
religion or code which sets the tenets of its organization above the 
Constitution of the United States; claiming or accepting, by an 
oath or by admonition, a deed, a devotion or a duty that is in con- 
flict with the community of interests of the whole country, or with 
the constitutional commands of the State or of the Nation to 
which we all owe allegiance. 

Shelby M. Cullom. 
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